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In the previous article we attempted to show what is the out- 
come of the use of the critical method of studying the Bible so far 
as the construction of doctrine is concerned. We found that bib- 
lical criticism led to the recognition of the fact that all expressions 
of doctrine in the Bible are historically conditioned. The religious 
convictions there expressed were inevitably shaped by the ques- 
tions which men were forced to ask in order to preserve their 
religious faith. As the circumstances of life altered, the nature of 
the questions underwent a corresponding change. Consequently 
the content of doctrine could not remain constant. The historical 
interpreter finds the key to changes in doctrine in the altered 
experience which lies back of the change. Thus the center of 
interest is located in the religious experience which finds expression 
in the doctrines of the Bible. Theology, therefore, is compelled 
by biblical criticism to take account of the inner life of men as a 
primary factor in the construction of doctrine. 

Now one of the most striking traits of modern life is the altera- 
tion of the content of human experience today as compared with 
experience of former centuries. We cannot here analyze this new 
aspect of life. We need only mention the fact that a new word 
has come into our theological vocabulary to characterize this 
changed mode of looking at things. The term "Modernism," 
which has been brought into prominence in the controversy within 
the Catholic church, is equally applicable to the Protestant situa- 
tion. There are today numerous thinking men who are unable to 
find religious vitality in the older formulae of theology, and who 
are anxious to organize their convictions in such a way as to 
command the respect and the enthusiasm of those who think in 
terms of the modern conditions of life. The foremost problem 
before theologians today is that of meeting the questions which 
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have been thrust upon us by the changed experience of our own 
day. It will clarify our apprehension of the situation if we look 
at some of the typical ways in which this problem is being faced. 

I. THE METHOD OF ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROL OF EXPERIENCE 

The Catholic church is dealing with this problem of the claims 
of a "modern" experience in a characteristic way, which has the 
merit of consistency, but which, as we shall see, solves the problem 
for only a special class. Catholicism is striving to make earnest 
with the conception of an unchanging theology guaranteed by 
special revelation. This eternally valid body of doctrine is believed 
to have been committed to the church, which is charged with the 
responsibility of upholding the "truth" as over against all forms of 
error. Since the "truth" is given in the Catholic system, the 
modern mind, in so far as it diverges from this system, is assumed 
to be pursuing false doctrines. Even if the Modernist makes his 
appeal to experience, the appeal cannot be allowed; for mere nat- 
ural experience is liable to error. Indeed, it can be shown by the 
citation of biblical texts that the main contentions of the Mod- 
ernist do not receive the support of divine revelation. 

The duty of the church and of the theologian is thus plain. 
Men must be prevented from acquiring such an experience as leads 
to Modernism. Wherever an alleged experience diverges from the 
type embodied in the theology of the church, that experience must 
be corrected and brought into line with orthodoxy. The corre- 
spondence between doctrine and life must be preserved, not by 
altering doctrine to fit the demands of the age, but rather by so 
controlling education that men will come to think in terms of the 
biblical world-view rather than in terms of modern naturalistic 
science. Thus until comparatively recently Catholic theology 
steadily opposed the Copernican view of the universe. Indeed, to 
this day, while allowing the new astronomy to be taught in scientific 
education, Catholicism carefully guards religious instruction so 
that children are taught to think of their relations to God as con- 
ditioned by a universe in which a literal heaven is located above 
us and a literal hell beneath. It is this necessity for keeping the 
religious thinking of children free from perversion by a non-biblical 
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world-view which is at the bottom of the Catholic's reluctance to 
allow education to be conducted by secular agencies. By carefully 
guarding the ideas which are allowed to enter a child's mind, it is 
possible to create and to foster the indispensable prerequisites of an 
authoritative theology which shall not yield to the importunities of 
modernist teachers. If men are thus taught to do their religious 
thinking in terms of a biblical world-view, a genuinely biblical 
theology may be conserved which shall vitally answer to the needs 
of religious experience. Whenever an incompatibility between 
theology and experience appears, harmony is to be restored, not 
by altering the theology, but by reconstructing the experience. 

Protestantism also has generally adopted this method of secur- 
ing a vital relation between theology and experience. Since the 
religious instruction of children in our Sunday schools is usually 
restricted to a knowledge of the contents of the Bible, and since 
ordinarily all teaching is carried on with the presupposition that 
everything thus learned is eternally true, it is entirely natural for 
Protestants to do their religious thinking in terms of the biblical 
world-view. It is true that this doctrinal system is likely to be 
disintegrated by the instruction received in high school or college. 
But many a young person never definitely brings together his 
modern science and his religious instruction in such a way as to 
become keenly conscious of the incompatibility. Whenever it is 
possible to preserve the type of experience which was embodied in 
orthodox theology, such a theology may be retained unchanged, 
and may serve the vital needs of men. That this program is being 
successfully prosecuted in the case of thousands of Christians today 
is unquestioned. That it will for a long time to come be the con- 
trolling policy of Catholic theology and of a large portion of Protes- 
tantism is equally certain. The penalty which such an ideal must 
pay is the forfeiture of co-operation between the secular sciences 
of our day and the religious propaganda. But those who are now 
in control of the Catholic church feel that this penalty is not too 
great if thereby the integrity of the religious life may be conserved. 
At any rate, the task of the theologian is comparatively simple, if 
he holds this conception of the relation between religion and 
experience. Theology has simply to record and expound with 
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fidelity the teachings of the Bible, and to show the error of all 
theories which conflict with the biblical utterances. 

If we could be certain that everyone would respond favorably 
to this indoctrination, the problem of keeping theology in close 
relation to experience would be solved. But the strength of the 
Modernist movement in the Catholic church is evidence that such 
an ideal will actually meet the needs of only a portion of the pres- 
ent generation. Moreover, there is no immediate prospect that 
this situation will be changed. For as modern education makes 
us familiar with the hypotheses of natural science, as the better 
knowledge of other religions induces a critical attitude toward ele- 
ments which seem to us incompatible with what we regard as true, 
it will become more and more difficult to hold the best minds to 
the docile conformity demanded by this theological ideal. In 
Protestantism, the partial failure of this method is evident to 
anyone acquainted with the mental habits of university students. 
If this ideal were to prevail, we should be certain to see the work 
of theologians sink to an inferior grade of scholarship, while the 
intellectual leadership of the world would be in the hands of men 
who had broken with traditional theology. 

2. THE METHOD OF EXEGETICAL HARMONIZING 

The majority of Protestant theologians today are not quite will- 
ing to take the uncompromising position assumed by the Catholic 
church. They realize that we can no longer confidently assume the 
possibility of successfully indoctrinating boys and girls so that they 
will withstand the influence of the secular sciences. It seems, 
therefore, better to seek some means of harmonizing our modern 
experience with the utterances of the Bible so that life may not be 
divided against itself. It is recognized that it would be a pity to 
array the science of our day against the religion of the churches. 
God's truth cannot contradict itself. What he has spoken in the 
Bible must be in agreement with what he has revealed in nature. 
If theologians have thought that there were contradictions between 
the two, it must be because they have not read aright the meaning 
of the Bible. Since, according to Protestant theory, no particular 
interpretation of the Bible is infallibly correct, it is open to anyone 
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to re-examine traditional expositions in the hope of finding a more 
truthful exegesis. Such is a course of reasoning familiar to us all. 

For example, it has been a familiar task to show that the first 
chapters of Genesis, when "rightly interpreted," will yield results 
surprisingly in accord with the pronouncements of modern science. 
More extreme forms of the same spirit are seen in attempts to 
show that obscure prophecies have reference to inventions and 
discoveries of our own day. Who has not found the inevitable 
member of an adult Bible class, who is sure that the invention 
of automobiles is plainly predicted in Nah. 2:4, where we read: 
"The chariots rage in the streets, they jostle one another in the 
broad ways; the appearance of them is like torches, they run like 
lightnings"? 

If the theologian is not hampered by exact canons of critical 
exegesis, he is usually able to make so good a showing of harmony 
as to remove the distress of those who had feared lest modern 
science might take away from us our traditional confidence in the 
Bible. But one feature of the situation soon appears which is not 
contemplated by the harmonizing theologian. He is likely to feel 
that when a harmony has been once established, his task is ended. 
When he becomes convinced that some particular form of the theory 
of evolution is true, he builds it into his theology as a permanent 
element. But after he has adjusted his religious doctrines to the 
new theory, he may find, to his dismay, that scientific men have 
moved on to another position. Indeed, the total effect of the 
attempt to harmonize Genesis and geology has been perhaps to 
weaken rather than to strengthen confidence in the ability of the 
theologian to be a real leader in religious thinking. For during 
the sixties and the seventies, these expositors of the Bible were 
confidently asserting that the doctrine of evolution was flatly in 
contradiction to the Scriptures. But during the eighties a few 
courageous theologians began to declare that the same Scriptures 
which had previously been thought to refute the doctrine really 
contained a marvelous anticipating of the later discoveries of sci- 
ence. Moreover, as the tentative hypotheses of scientists changed, 
the exegesis of the biblical account of creation had to undergo cor- 
responding changes. The question naturally arose whether the 
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theologians really knew what the Bible taught, if they were under 
the necessity of making such frequent alterations. This situation 
is said to have been humorously characterized by Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he was asked by a scientific friend to state the exact 
teaching of the Bible concerning the origin of the world and of man. 
Beecher is said to have replied, with a knowing wink: "If you 
geologists will just tell me confidently what is the final and immu- 
table teaching of geology on these points, I will undertake to tell 
my congregation the next Sunday morning exactly what Moses 
taught about these things. But so long as you scientists are not 
agreed, how can you expect us theologians to know exactly what 
the Bible does teach?'' 

Indeed, as soon as it becomes evident that exegesis is taking its 
cue from the findings of scientists, men will naturally ask themselves 
why they should not go to the scientists directly instead of taking 
their information at second hand. It is probably true that in the 
minds of many thoughtful people theology is hopelessly discredited 
just because of this not entirely disingenuous shifting during the 
past quarter of a century. 

Biblical criticism makes absolutely impossible this sort of 
"harmonizing." It provides the means by which we may know 
what thoughts lay in the mind of the writer, and it proceeds to set 
forth those thoughts honestly and directly, without complicating 
the problem by inquiring whether the biblical writer did or did not 
hold modern views. After one has ascertained by exact processes 
of exegesis what views a writer held, it is possible to compare them 
with modern views on the same subject. But genuinely scientific 
interpretation of the Bible is not dependent on the findings of 
modern geologists in its endeavor to discover the teachings of 
Genesis. It reproduces as faithfully as possible the ideas which 
lay in the mind of the writer, regardless of the question whether 
we of today consider those ideas to be true. 

Thus while the method of ecclesiastical control of exegesis can 
conceivably make use of critical scholarship, the method of exe- 
getical harmonizing cannot do so consistently. The method of 
ecclesiastical control can declare that the Bible teaches this or that 
doctrine, and can summon men to believe it, if necessary, in spite 
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of scientific teachings. Critically ascertained results might thus be 
applied in the construction of dogmatics. It is true that the 
church has usually resorted to harmonizations, and is more con- 
cerned to secure a certain preconceived doctrine than to ascertain 
the historical meaning of biblical passages. But there is nothing 
to prevent it from employing criticism if it chooses. The ideal of 
harmonization, on the contrary, is completely shattered by biblical 
criticism. For truthful exegesis compels us to admit that the 
biblical writers held ideas on certain points which diverge radically 
froT" modern conceptions. 

3. THE METHOD OF SUBSTITUTING FOR THE AUTHORITY OF THE 

BIBLE A NEW AUTHORITY WHICH SHALL GOVERN 

MODERN EXPERIENCE 

The difficulties inherent in both of the above mentioned ideals 
are so keenly felt by most Protestant theologians of our day that 
there is a very general abandonment of the conception of authority 
which was current in the earlier days of Protestant theologizing. 
It is recognized that we cannot expect men today to include in 
their religious thinking all the items which seemed vital two or 
three thousand years ago. Consequently, the theologian is to 
make discriminations between what is essential in the biblical 
teaching and what is non-essential, between what is permanent 
and what is transient, between what is of eternal validity and what 
is of merely local significance. 

Something like this ideal was familiar in the older theological 
thought which employed the scheme of different "dispensations" 
in the progress of biblical thought. The Mosaic dispensation was 
superseded by the work of Christ. Thus it has been possible to 
eliminate the ritualistic details of the Jewish codes from Christian 
theology. But the older theologians never seriously considered the 
necessity of making discriminations within the New Testament. 
The Old Testament, of course, was to be measured by the New; 
but where was there to be found a higher standard by which to 
judge the New? 

In our day, however, it has become evident to many scholars that 
such discriminations must be made. We are gradually realizing 
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that the New Testament writings embody a view of history which 
we believe to have been discredited by the course of history itself. 
The doctrines of the New Testament are to a large extent formu- 
lated under the dominance of the expectation that the world was 
to come to a speedy end, and that the real values of life are to be 
found in the future miraculous kingdom rather than in the evolu- 
tion of society in this present world. But we now see that nearly 
two thousand years have passed without any such cosmic catas- 
trophe as was then expected; and we have adjusted our thinking 
and planning to the notion of an indefinite future of this world. 
We are attempting to understand better the laws of the existing 
universe so as to make them contribute positively to the upbuilding 
of Christian forces. In so far as we trust to the "powers of this 
world," we are doing our thinking in terms very different from those 
employed by the early Christians. 

Many theologians today are trying to do justice to this modern 
point of view in their theology, by a discriminating use of the New 
Testament. Perhaps the most influential movement of this kind 
is that which goes by the name of Ritschlianism. Theologians of 
this school insist that it is vain to attempt to impose the sum-total 
of New Testament theology on modern men. Faith should be 
something freely achieved, not something compelled from one by 
an external authority. Thus the Ritschlian would ask us to read 
the New Testament for ourselves, and to ascertain by appeal to 
our experience what it is that compels our reverence and trust. 
As one influential theologian of this school has said, "A doctrine 
whose religious content we are not able personally to test should 
have no right in a system of dogmatics." 1 He thus excludes from 
his theology biblical cosmology, rabbinical exegesis, eschatological 
visions, and other elements which are not positive beliefs of the 
modern mind. He finds in the inner life of Jesus a compelling 
power which makes him certain that here we have the supreme 
revelation of God to men. The Ritschlian is willing to allow 
biblical criticism to work unhindered, for criticism can only serve 
to make us better acquainted with Jesus, and therefore to bring us 
more directly into contact with his marvelous personality. The 
overwhelming power of that personality to convince us of sin and 

1 Lobstein, Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics, Eng. tr., p. 179. 
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to assure us of divine forgiveness furnishes an experimental basis 
for the affirmation that Christ is the foundation of our theology. 
All else is to be judged by the revelation which we find in him. 

The comparatively inexact methods of New Testament exegesis 
employed by the older Ritschlians enabled them to see in Jesus a 
personality so modern in his ideas that no serious conflict arose 
between current experience and the inner life of Jesus. But as biblical 
criticism has become more exact in its methods, and especially as 
a better understanding of the thought-forms of the first century 
has thrown fight on the meaning of some teachings, it has become 
evident that Jesus himself was conditioned by the age in which he 
lived. The very possibility of such an interpretation of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus as has been given by Schweitzer 2 shows that we 
cannot count upon the sort of value- judgments which the Ritschlian 
assumed to be the inevitable result of acquaintance with the charac- 
ter of the historical Jesus. When this new aspect of exegesis 
becomes more generally evident, it is questionable whether it will 
any longer be possible to assume the general existence of precisely 
that type of religious experience which made the Ritschlian feel 
that he could at the same time preserve the appeal to experience 
and the appeal to authority. If there is too great a divergence 
between the ideas of Jesus and the ideas of the modern man, one 
who retains the Ritschlian conception of the task of theology will 
be under precisely the same temptation to "harmonize" the two 
as is the man who retains the traditional conception of the authority 
of the Bible while wishing to find justification for modern doctrines 
in the Scriptures. Indeed, it is already felt by many scholars that 
the portrait of Jesus has been "modernized" by Ritschlian inter- 
preters in a way not warranted by strictly accurate historical 
interpretation. The appeal to the authority of Christ then turns 
out to be, after all, the appeal to such a character as modern 
experience would like, to find in Christ. 

A more realistic method of making an appeal to portions of the 
New Testament is proposed by members of the so-called "modern- 
positive" school of theologians. These scholars feel the impos- 
sibility of transferring ready made the doctrines of the New 
Testament to our own day. They therefore attempt to get back 

2 The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
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of the doctrines to the "facts" which gave to the doctrines their 
religious significance. If we can determine the facts underlying 
redemption (the Heilstatsachen, as the Germans say), we can then 
expound their significance in terms of modern thinking. In these 
facts to which the New Testament writers gave their interpretation, 
we may perceive the peculiar manifestation of God's saving love. 
The subject-matter of theology will be found in these revelatory 
facts rather than in the more subjective realms of religious experi- 
ence. But the specific way in which we think out the significance of 
the redemptive deeds of God may vary with the varying thought- 
forms of the centuries. We may, for example, have critical doubts 
concerning the adequacy of the accounts of the resurrection given in 
the gospels; but we may nevertheless recognize that the gospels 
give to us the means of affirming the "fact" of the resurrection, 
even if we hold a different "theory." We are not left entirely 
dependent upon the general experience of men ; for we have this 
unique experience, pointing to a unique fact. 3 

It is to be noted that with this conception of the task, theology 
may make a thoroughgoing use of the historical method. The data 
which are to serve as the unique basis of theological construction 
are to be ascertained by an exact and unprejudiced scientific 
examination of the New Testament literature. There is to be no 
a-priori definition of revelation, and no predetermined theory as to 
the exact nature of the data which are to constitute the special 
court of appeal. But it is nevertheless felt that by the use of the 
empirical method we can attain certain objective facts which shall 
constitute a basis of certainty similar to that of the older evangelical 
theology, and that we shall therefore be relieved of the perplexity 
and confusion which it is felt would result if all vestiges of authority 
should be eliminated. 

The aim of this ideal is clear; and it seems to furnish a definite 
program by which we may at the same time preserve the critical 
method which is so essential a part of modern experience and the 

3 This "modern-positive" position has received vigorous treatment in Principal 
Forsyth's Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York, 1908). A carefully 
worked-out exposition of a somewhat similar conception of the task of theology is 
presented by Professor Shailer Mathews in an article entitled, "A Positive Method 
for an Evangelical Theology," American Journal of Theology, January, 1010. 
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appeal to the New Testament which is so essential to effective 
preaching. But in actual practice the proposed procedure encoun- 
ters certain difficulties which will perhaps prevent it from being 
entirely satisfactory to those who are seeking an authority- 
theology. 

In the first place, there is the difficulty involved in the fact that 
historical science, like any other science, cannot come to conclusions 
which are infallibly certain. At any time new data may come to 
light which will compel a modification of existing conclusions. 
Now the basis of confidence in the older evangelical theology was 
found in infallible truths. But the data reached by historical 
science are not at all of this changeless character. Indeed, in the 
realm of the New Testament, the passage from the recorded con- 
victions of the writers to the historical " facts " lying back of these 
utterances is so involved, for the most part, in ingenious conjec- 
tures, that only an exceptionally self-confident critic would claim 
finality for his own conclusions. Thus a theology which appeals 
to the "facts" discoverable by historical criticism will inevitably 
be too tentative to be able to satisfy those who wish "absolute" 
certainty in doctrine. 

In the second place, psychology has something to say about the 
realistic conception of "facts" underlying this procedure. When 
the historical critic undertakes to get back of the interpretation of 
a given writer, and to distinguish between fact and interpretation, 
the psychologist will easily show that what has really occurred is 
the substitution of the critic's idea of what occurred for the idea of 
the earlier writer. The earlier naive interpretation is replaced by 
a later expert interpretation. The latter is, indeed, more con- 
sistent with our view of reality; but that is only because we hold 
certain conceptions which may or may not be more adequate than 
those of the earlier witnesses. Take, for example, the attempt to 
get behind the gospel narratives concerning the resurrection of 
Jesus, in order to discover the "facts." When the critic has done 
his work, no matter what his conclusions may be, he has simply 
substituted his own interpretation for that of the evangelists. All 
that a "modern" theologian can do is to state that he prefers to 
build on the interpretation of a twentieth-century scholar rather 
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than on that of a first-century apologist and missionary. He is 
working with ideas rather than with realistic "facts." 

If what has been said be true, it is evident that it is vain to 
expect the processes of historical criticism to yield the older sort 
of dogmatics. Historical criticism means the adoption of the 
empirical method. The older dogmatics, building on the basis of 
authority, demanded the deductive method, whereby conclusions 
were established by appeal to a super-empirical realm of truth. 
The only possible way in which to unite criticism and dogmatism 
would be found in the Catholic church, which might, if it saw fit, 
require every Christian to hold as true the conclusions of certain 
authorized critics. But in Protestantism, where there is no such 
compelling authority, the adoption of critical methods in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible must eventually lead to the employ- 
ment of the inductive method rather than the deductive in the 
construction of a theology. The present prevalence of the Ritsch- 
lian ideal and the currency of various types of "modern-positive"' 
theology show how reluctant the religious world is to part with 
a method by which experience may be corrected by divine author- 
ity. But it is also evident that if a theology is to be constructed 
on the basis of an appeal to such authority, the most successful 
theology will be the one which can make the strongest authorita- 
tive appeal. In the construction of an authoritative dogmatics 
Catholicism and Protestant orthodoxy have the advantage over all 
types of thinking which make concessions to Modernism. On the 
other hand, the fact that such concessions are being welcomed 
by so many Christians is evidence that the method of authority is 
not successfully meeting the needs of those who are accustomed to 
a different way of arriving at their conclusions. 

The next article will inquire more in detail concerning the appli- 
cation to theology of the empirical method which characterizes the 
procedure of biblical criticism. 



